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find here Herodias associated with Diana, but not 
in the same sense as in Heine's Atta Troll. For 
Herodias and Diana in the Canon Episeopi are 
not to be interpreted as two distinct personalities. 
They are only two "avatars" of the Evil One, 
who now takes unto himself the form of Diana, 
now of Herodias, now combining attributes of both 
in one apparition. We have here the dream-like 
suspension of the bonds of identity, so beautifully 
illustrated in Gerhard Hauptmann's Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt, where the personality of her beloved 
teacher and that of the Saviour flow together in 
the apparition of "the Stranger." Diana was 
well known to the clergy as an incarnation of the 
Evil One from the New Testament story of the 
Diana of the Ephesians. The Canon Episeopi 
gives us no information concerning the question 
whether Herodias the Wild Huntress and leader 
of the "Furious Host" is understood to be the 
wife of King Herod whose malice brought about 
the doom of John the Baptist, or her daughter 
Salome. Origen tells us that the maiden who 
danced before the king and to whom the head of 
the Baptist was given in a golden charger was 
also known as "Herodias." It is well known 
that in Hellenistic literature patronymics were 
employed in a very loose way. So the damsel in 
question would even as a step-daughter of Herod 
have been entitled to the name of "Herodias." 
Moreover, we know she was the daughter of 
Herodes Philippus. And thus her claim to be 
called "Herodias" cannot be disputed. 

Furthermore, it is one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of mythological evolution, that func- 
tions, originally attributed to the father are at a 
later stage of the saga attributed to the son, and 
those of the mother to the daughter and vice 
versa. It is easy to follow up this development 
in classical as well as in Germanic mythology. 
The somewhat trivial principle : "No difference, 
that remains in the family," is everywhere in 
evidence. In the legend which now concerns our 
attention, it requires no further argument to show 
that mother and daughter have continuously ex- 
changed places. Nay, we should have no right to 
be surprised if we were to meet Herod the Wild 
Hunter instead of Herodias the Wild Huntress. 
I have not put myself to any trouble in order to 
"nail" Herod the Wild Hunter. Fr. Perreaud, 



who in the year of the Lord 1653 published his 
Demonologie or Traiti des demons et soreiers, tells 
us on page 126 : "I have learned from very 
trustworthy persons that at different times of the 
night, especially about Christmas time, such a 
terrible ferocious noise was heard in the air that 
you would have said : all the dogs of the country 
are barking to their heart's content ; the people 
generally claim that this is King Herod leading 
the Furious Host and that he is condemned to 
this exercise ; but the more enlightened are of 
opinion that it is the Devil himself who makes 
this noise in order to disturb the people in their 
devotion." Here we have enlightenment, as Fr. 
Perreaud understood it. In this case, of course, 
it is Herod who killed the innocents, whom the 
people credited with this tremendous noise-making 
faculty. But after all to the mythological fancy 
of the people "all Herod s will look alike," and 
we may anticipate to meet a King Herod as leader 
of the Furious Host who will be an amalgamation 
of the two Herods. 



Waldbmar Kloss. 
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EOBINSON CRUSOE'S ISLAND. 

The location of Robinson Crusoe's island having 
come up as a question, a well known cyclopedia of 
names was consulted as an authority that could be 
cited. Under Robinson Crusoe and under Selkirk 
there was something about Crusoe, but nothing 
about his island. 

William A. Wheeler's Explanatory and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, 
17th ed. (Boston 1882), was next examined, and 
under Crusoe, Robinson, was this : 

"The hero of DeFoe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years leads a solitary 
existence on an uninhabited island of the tropics, 
and who alleviates his long reclusion by an inex- 
haustible prodigality of contrivance." 

Mr. Wheeler's "Names" were contributed by 
him to one of our best known dictionaries of the 
English language. In the volumes dated 1890, 
1901 and 1907, the names and explanations are 
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printed as revised by another hand. Two words 
only are changed in what is said of Eobinson 
Crusoe; "in the Pacific" is substituted for "of 
the tropics," — an unfortunate substitution, for 
Pacific is not more precise here than trojrics, and 
is a departure from the placed stated by Crusoe. 

But Professor Beers, the reviser, was not alone 
in thinking that Crusoe' s island was in the Pacific. 
The gazetteer that follows the "Noted Names" in 
the same copies of this dictionary (1890, 1901, 
1907) calls Juan Fernandez " Robinson Crusoe' s 
Island," and I recall among recollections of my 
childhood that Juan Fernandez and Eobinson 
Crusoe's island were often spoken of at school and 
elsewhere as being the same. I did not read 
Crusoe's adventures till I was nine or ten years 
old, and then I noticed in the narrative that the 
island where he was wrecked was not in the Pacific, 
but on the other side of the continent near the 
northern coast of South America. Since then I 
have seen in public prints and heard in talk 
many references to Juan Fernandez or "Selkirk's 
Island" as being Crusoe's island. It is to be 
regretted that this error has received a stamp of 
authority ; for among us Americans (except for a 
few), the family dictionary, of whatever name, 
ranks with the family Bible. 

If we consult Crusoe's story we find that he was 
a planter in the Brasils, at the time he embarked 
for the coast of Guinea ; that he went as super- 
cargo to buy negroes for himself and other planters ; 
and that after crossing the equator, while sailing 
in a northerly direction, the ship was struck by a 
hurricane which drove her for twelve days. 

"About the twelfth day," says Crusoe, "the 
weather abating a little the master took an obser- 
vation as well as he could and found ... he was 
got upon the coast of Guiana, or the north part of 
Brazil, beyond the river Amazons, toward that 
of the River Oroonoque, commonly called the 
Great River. . . . Looking over the charts of 
the sea-coast of America with him, we concluded 
there was no inhabited country for us to have 
recourse to [for repairs] till we came within the 
circle of the Caribbee islands, and therefore re- 
solved to stand away for Barbadoes." 

But when in latitude twelve degrees and eigh- 
teen minutes, another furious storm drove them 
westward, land was sighted, the ship struck sand, 
and the sea broke over her. All on board ex- 



pected the ship to go to pieces immediately ; the 
boat which they got into was swamped and upset 
by "a raging wave, mountain-like," and Crusoe 
was the only one who got ashore. His explorations 
later showed that he was on an uninhabited island. 

It is plain from the foregoing account that this 
island could not possibly have been in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Crusoe had seen on clear days from a hill on his 
island land that he thought was the continent, but 
which he found later was islands near the mouth 
of the Oroonoque. While contriving means for 
going to the mainland, which he supposed these 
islands to be, Crusoe and his man Friday rescued 
Friday's father and a Spaniard from a party of 
savages who had brought them to Crusoe's island 
for a meal, and Crusoe learned from the Spaniard 
that there were Spaniards and Portuguese on Cru- 
soe's supposed mainland who had been wrecked 
there in "a Spanish ship bound from the Rio de 
la Plata to the Havana. " 

The statements and quotations given above as 
to the course of the ship in which Crusoe was 
supercargo agree with an American reprint of 
Robinson Crusoe. They have been verified by 
comparing them with the fourth edition of the 
first volume (London, 1719), and with the map 
in the fourth edition showing the ship's course. 

If the title-page of the first volume of Robinson 
Crusoe, as published in the early editions, had 
been uniformly retained in all reprints, the idea 
that Crusoe's island was in the Pacific could never 
have taken root. The title-page of the fourth 
edition of the first volume is transcribed below. 

"The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner : Who 
lived Eight and Twenty Years all alone in an 
uninhabited Island on the Coa3t of America, near 
the Mouth of the Great River of Oroonoque ; 
Having been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, wherein 
all the Men perished but himself. With An 
Account how he was at last as strangely deliver' d 
by Pyrates. — Written by Himself. — The Fourth 
Edition. — To which is added a Map of the World, 
in which is Delineated the Voyages of Robinson 
Crusoe. — London : Printed by W. Taylor at the 
Ship in Pater-Noster-Row.— 1719." 

This title-page is the same as the title-page of 
the first edition of the first volume in Elliot 
Stock's facsimile reprint of Robinson Crusoe, ex- 
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cept in having Fourth Edition and what is said 
of the map. 

The fisrt edition of the first volume was pub- 
lished April 25, 1719, and the fourth edition of 
the same volume August 8 of the same year, 
according to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. 14, p. 288. 

With reprints scattered through the country in 
which the title-pages said nothing of the place 
where Crusoe was wrecked, a false idea of the 
place might easily grow up in the United States 
if there was any strong influence tending to start 
and foster a fake idea about it An influence 
of that kind has been abroad ever since writers 
associated Crusoe with Selkirk. Selkirk's soli- 
tary life on Juan Fernandez is matter of history, 
and it has long been customary to speak of Sel- 
kirk as the original of Defoe's Crusoe. Naturally 
a sincere lover of Defoe's great masterpiece is 
inclined to resent an imputation that seems to 
derogate from the genius of its maker ; but if 
there are any great masterpieces which are so 
wholly original that their inception did not come 
from an outside source, I do not know what and 
where those masterpieces are. 

Selkirk's account of himself in The English- 
man, Numb, xxvi (December 1-3, 1713), taken 
from his lips about five and a half years before 
Robinson Crusoe appeared, and what Selkirk 
said of his life on Juan Fernandez, as reported 
by Captain Woodes Rogers (1712), made him a 
public character who could hardly have been 
overlooked by such a man as Defoe, and certainly 
the details of these accounts suggest that he was 
Crusoe's original. Though Selkirk was not the 
only recluse who has been named for that high 
distinction, it is reasonable to believe that Defoe 
meditated on the possibilities of such a life as 
Selkirk's until Robinson Crusoe was achieved. 

The only parts of Captain Rogers' Journal that 
I have seen were incomplete reprints. Number 
xxvi of The Englishman, — an original copy, — 
is in the Yale Library. 



Ralph Olmsted Williams. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Development of Standard English Speech in 
Outline. By J. M. Hart. Pp. vii, 93. New 
York : Henry Holt and Company, 1907. 

Notwithstanding the larger treatises covering 
the subject, there was room for this little book, 
and the making of it has fallen into good hands. 
Professor Hart has an enviable reputation as an 
expert in English linguistics, and besides has the 
gift of clear and succinct expression. This gift is 
illustrated by the opening paragraph of his Gen- 
eral Remarks, which also suggests the scope of 
the book : 

' The history of the growth of modern English 
pronunciation is complicated. Certain features 
are puzzling ; some are obscure and — even in the 
best light of our present knowledge — appear arbi- 
trary. The chief features, however, admit of sys- 
tematic explanation and can be mastered by all 
who will take the pains.' 

The trenchant unconventionality which here and 
there appears will be refreshing to many readers. 
Here is a specimen (pp. v, vi) : 

' Next, in nearly all phonological discussions 
there is too much Ormulum ; the work of Brother 
Orm is viewed as if it were the norm of twelfth- 
century speech. This is to overlook the patent 
fact that it represented only one small district. 
Lastly, I am more than puzzled by the air of 
confidence with which the German school block s 
out mediaeval England in squares like a checker- 
board and assigns each bit of writing, from 
Layamon's Brut to the "Alliterative Poems," 
to its particular little square. I must confess to 
being deplorably deficient in this sense of the 
fourth dimension.' 

Perhaps mathematical, no less than non-mathe- 
matical readers, will be ' more than puzzled ' by 
this 'fourth dimension,' but the vigor of the 
writing will not be questioned. 

The little book, which, according to its author, 
'may be said to represent Cornell aim and 
method,' is well conceived, and, in the main, well 
executed. The strictures which it occurs to me to 
pass are few and comparatively slight, and are such 
as could easily be turned to account in a second 
edition, if it seemed to the author worth while. 



